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DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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U.S,  MERIT  President  Roosevelt  has  issued  executive  orders  ex- 

SYSTEM  tending  the  merit  system  to  everyone  in  regular  federal 

employment  except  the  highest  policy-making  office  holders 
or  persons  specifically  exempted  "by  law.     He  directed  that  after  Eehru- 
ary  1,  1939*  all  employees  and  most  officials  be  selected  and  promoted 
on  merit  alone;  forbade  political  activities  by  government  employees  or 
the  use  of  political  influence  to  gain  government  jobs  and  created  ad- 
juncts to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  operating  and  improving  the 
civil  service  system  itself.    As  a  result  of  the  orders,  the  commission 
said  that  more  than  100,000  additional  positions  would  come  under  civil 
service,  including  71»000  persons  in  emergency  agencies  and  corporations. 
(Press . ) 


ECONOMIC  A  five-year  plan  for  expansion  of  major  industries 

PLANNING  through  the  cooperation  of  industry,  labor  and  government, 

under  a  government  financial  gu£i.rantee,  was  proposed  by 
Mordecai  Ezekiel,  economic  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
an  address  before  the  Tamiment  Economic  and  Social  Institute  at  Camp 
Tamiment,  Pennsylvania,  Saturday,      Economic  planning  as  a  means  of  con- 
quering the  depression  and  stabilizing  the  industrial  and  business  struc- 
ture of  the  nation  was  advocated  by  speakers  who  questioned  the  ability 
of  private  enterprise,  unassisted  by  government,  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  nation.  (New  York  Times.) 


NEW  BANKING-  Liberalized  banking  regulations  to  encourage  the  flow 

REG-ULA.TIONS      of  private  funds  into  the  business  structure  of  the  nation 

were  announced  yesterday  in  a  joint  statement  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency.     The  new  rules,  to  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  vdll  affect  the  lending  and  investment  policy 
of  every,  bank  in  the  country.     The  principal  changes  in  the  regulations 
provide  that  bankers  may  make  commxercial  loans  for  a  period  longer  than 
nine  months  without  criticism  by  examiners  as  "slow"  as  long  as  the  loans 
otherwise  are  sound;  and  also  that  they  may  invest  in  the  bonds  of  small 
local  corporations  even  though  the  securities  are  not  quoted  on  stock 
exchanges.  (Press.) 


WIN^PER  WHEAT  Wet  weather  prevailed  a  good  part  of  last  week  in  the 

HARVESTING       more  eastern  sections  of  Kansas  and  harvesting  of  winter 

wheat  in  that  area  is  delayed,  but  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  field  work  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  combines  in  these  two  states 
being  almost  finished  with  their  work,  says  a  Chicago  report  to  the  New 
York  Times,   
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"CoiJJity  Portime  (J^oly)  contains  "The  Co^onty  Agent — in  the  per- 

Agent"  son  of  J.  U.  Morris,  educator,  salesman  and  a  working  defini- 

tion of  democracy.     M^jdtiplied  "by  3,000  he  costs  $31,000,000 
and  is  all  things  to  all  farmers."    The  article  says  in  part:  "There  are 
plenty  of  xvords  like  'educator,'   'preacher,^    'organizer*  to  help  define  a 
county  agent,   out  all  of  them  put  together  won't  tell  anything  about  what 
J.  U.  Morris  act^aally  does  in  Pettis  County  (Misso^ori) .     Pettis  is  I50 
miles  due  west  of  St.  Louis  and  has  UUo,000  acres — acres  that  roll  so 
gently  into  the  sky  that  the  horizon  in  most  places  is  as  oroad  as  on  a 
flat  sea — divided  into  I7  townships  and  2,700  farms  averaging  aoout  1U5 
acres,  sup-iorting  over  11,000  men,  women  and  children.     To  these  acres  and 
these  people  John  Uel  Morris  has  a  double  responsibility.     He  must  see 
that  the  acres  yield  sufficient  crops  to  provide  a  decent  living  for  their 
exploiters,  Sind  that  the  exploiters  treat  the  acres  with  enoijgh  considera- 
tion so  that  they  will  go  on  producing.     In  other  words,  adequate  farm 
income  is  his  first  concern;  proper  soil  management  and  conservation  to 
ensure  future  income  his  second.    His  weapon  is  knowledge  and  in  a  sense 
he  is  the  little  end  of  a  vast  educational  funnel  po^oring  information  from 
the  government  laboratories  and  experimental  stations  on  to  the  farms  of 
individual  men.     But  more  than  that,  he  is  an  interpreter  and  an  adjuster, 
for  when  the  agriculture    of  the  laboratories  is  projected  on  to  Farmer 
Brown *s  thousand  acres  it  has  a  wa.y  of  bumping  into  the  frailty  of  huma^n 
spirit  and  muscle,  the  intractableness  of  earth,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
lack  of  money  to  do  things  just  the  way  they  ought  to  be  done.     So  there  are 
compromises  and  short  cuts,  a^id  Mr.  Morris  must  be  there  to  help  make 
them... To  see  him  at  his  job  is  not  only  a  lesson  in  agriculture.     It  is 
a  lesson  in    democracy    as  well,  and  if  a.nyone  doubts  that  democracy/  can 
work  he  is  -jrged  to  go  to  Pettis  Co^anty  and  wa.tch  it  working  liko  sixty. 

For  J.U.  has  no  authority  whatever.  

to  make  farmers  do  anything  they  don't  Y;ant  to  do;  never,  not  even  in  a 
time  of  great  emergency  like  drought  or  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, does  he  enjoy  police  powers.    Alwa.ys  his  work  must  be  done  by  exhor- 
tation and  patient  example..." 

"Encephalo"  Horse  owners  are  urged  as  hot  weather  approaches  to  be 

of  Horses         on  the  lookout  for  symptom.s  of  encephalomyelitis,  an  in- 
fectious disease  that  caused  serious  losses  among  horses 
and  mules  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  last  summer.     To  aid  horsemen  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  symptoms,  the  different  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
the  means  of  transmission,  the  Department  has  issued  a  S-vo.ge  mimeographed 
pamphlet  with  illustrations,  by  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry.   The  disease,  also  kno^.m  as  "blind  staggers,"  sleeping  sickness", 
brain  fever,"  and  by  other  nan.es,  is  characterized  by  a  mild  indisposi- 
tion, rise  in  temperature,  distinct  nervous  symptoms  and  sometimes  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite  and  ability  to  swallow  feed  or  water.     In  the  final 
stage  of  the  disease  the  animal  may  go  down  and  beat  its  feet  and  head 
about  violently,  causing  severe  bruising.    Although  the  chances  for  cure 
are  greatest  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  remedy  ef- 
fective in  all  cases,  the  pamphlet  eicplains. 
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S.  H.  McCrory  The  John  Deere  G-old  Medal,  to  "be  given  annually  by 

Honored  the  American  Society  of  Agricultiaral  Engineers  for  "dis- 

tingmshed  achievement  in  the  application  of  science  and 
art  to  the  soil,"  has  "been  awarded  to  Samuel  H.  McCrory,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.    Mr.  McCrory  is  the  first  to  receive 
the  medal.     The  award  was  made,  a  representative  of  the  A.S.A.E.  said, 
"in  recognition  of  the  high  value  to  agriculture    and  to  society  of  the 
thirty  years  Mr.  McCrory  has  devoted  to  research  and  research  administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.".  Mr.  McCrory  is  a  native  of  Iowa, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment in  1907  as  a  drainage  engineer. 

Veterinary  In  "Out  Where  the  Vets  Begin"  in  Scientific  American 

Medicine  (July)  Edith  M.  Stern  describes  som.e  of  the  wor^  of  the 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     "...Skilled  laboratory  re- 
search," the  author  says,  "lies  back  of  the  strong-arm  work  of  inspection 
testing,  giving  'shots*  and  dipping.     For  the  modern  D.V.M.   (Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine)  is  a  scientist,  a-nd  the  old-fashioned  horse  doctor 
is  as  outmoded  as  the  buggy  his  patients  drove.     Not  only  members  of  the 
Bureau's  ataff ,  but  any  veterinarian  who  now  is  gradi;^tcd  from  a  veterin- 
ary school,  must  have  at  least  a  year  of  college  work  and  four  years  of 
training  in  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine.     Knowledge  of  bacteriology, 
pathology,  and  materia  medica  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  equipment    as  it 
is  of  the  physician's.     Like  the  research  worker  in  human  diseases,  he 
uses  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  mice  as  experimental  subjects. . .Ten  well- 
equipped  and  competently  staffed  state  institutions  prepare  veterinarians 
for  their  work  today.     That  work  is  highly  complex.    Though  hog  cholera, 
for  instance,  occurs  only  in  swine,  bovine  tuberc^uLosis  takes  its  toll 
among  swine  as  well  as  cattle  and,  to  complicate  matters  still  further, 
sv/ine  are  more  susceptible  to  the  avian  form  of  tuberculosis,  which 
chickens  have,  than  to  the  bovine. . .Small  wonder  that  the  Bureau's  work 
abounds  in  specialties.    Eor  the  past  decade  Dr.  J.  E.  Shillinger  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  been  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  wildlife  disease.     Though  technically  his 
department  is  not  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  his  problems 
are  related  to  theirs .Behind  the  inspectors  and  the  laboratory  scien- 
tists, is  the  presiding  genius  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau since  1917  and  perhaps  the  leading  veterinarian  of  the  world..." 

Grain  "On  Marketing  of  grain  "on  the  hoof"  is  more  popi^Jar  this 

the  Hoof"  summer  than  it  has  been  in  many  years,  livestock  men  at 

the  Chicago  stoclcyards  said  recently.    With  the  grain  sur- 
plus from  last  year's  crop  unusually  heavy,  and  livestock  shov/ing  less 
decline  from  1937  than  grain,  some  classes  of  meat  animals  arc  carrying 
more  grain  to  market,  per  animal,  than  ever  before.     There  has  never  been 
a  time  v/hen  swine  f-arnished  an  outlet  for  so  much  grain  per  hog  as  this 
spring  and  summer.    Average  weights  at  Chicago  are  running  heavier  than 
ever  before  for  this  season  and  about  20  pounds  above  a  year  ago. 
(Chicago  Tribune,  June  I9.,) 
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Erosion  Calling  for  a  deraocratic  warfare  against  erosion  which 

Control  he  said  is  directly  costing  American  farmers  $U00, 000,000  an- 

n-ually,  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  in  an  address  at  the  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College 
recently,  said  that  floods  and  the  dust  devils  of  the. Great  Plains  will 
never  be  conquired  njntil  the  active  support  of  all  those  who  live  on  the 
land  is  secured.    Farm  organizations  formed  on  a  geographic  rather  than  a 
township  basis  are  necessary  in  the  national  warfare  to  save  the  Nation's 
precious  topsoil,  said  Bennett,  the  fifth  speaker  in  the  series  of  lectures 
on  the  conSvorvatinn  of  natiural  roso-'jrcos.     Such  organizations,  he  pointed 
out,  permit  the  farmer,  cooperating  with  goverriment  agencies,  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  a  dust-control  area  and  work  outward,  and  in  a  watershed 
to  start  at  the  crest  of  the  ridges  and  work  down,  acre  by  acre,  and  field 
by  field.     Some  sizty  such  districts  have  been  formed  and  many  more  are 
in  the  process  of  formation  in  the  2|3  states  vv^hich  now  have  soil  conser- 
vation laws,  the  United  States  soil  chief  said.     Called  in  many  states 
soil  conservation  districts,  in  Texas  v/ind  erosion  control  districts, 
these  farm  organizations  are  in  most  cases  cooperating  T/ith  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  which  is  furnishing  them  with  technical -assistance  in 
preparing  surveys ,  developing  farm  plans  and  applying  soil  conserving 
measures.     (Dallas  Morning  News,  Jujig  I5.) 

Private  .  Archibald  Putledge,  author  of  "Private  Came  Refuges" 

Game  Refuges    in  the  Parm.  Journal  (July)  says  "the  day  may  not  be  far 

distant  when, ..a  man  will  have  to  join  a  club  which  con- 
trols a  private  ga,me  pr^f^erve,  if  every  landowner  on  whose  property  any 
game  has  its  range  does  not  set  aside  a  certain  part  of  his  property  as 
an  inviolate  game  refuge.     It  is  the  counterpart  of  this  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  game  commissions  of  several  states  and  by  the  Biological 
Survey  as  well;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has 
saved  certain  great  areas  from  becoming  absolutely  barren  as  far  as  game 
is  concerned, . .We  have  often  heard  landowners  advised  to  leave  brush 
along  their  fences,  in  order  to  permit  a  part  of  their  property  to  simulate 
natural  and  wild  conditions.     But  I  would  go  a  step  beyond  that:  I  would 
implore  every  landowner  T/hose  place  sustains  even  one  covey    of  quail 
deliberately  to  run  a  wire  around  a  certain  area  of  his  farm,  estate,  or 
plantation,  establishing  it  as  a  permanent  game  refuge... Por    many  years 
I  have  hunted  quail  on  a  300-acre  farm.    About  60  acres  of  this  farm  are 
cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  small  stream.     Beyond  the  stream  is  a  meadow, 
with  a  big  patch  of  v/oods  in  one  corner.     The  owner  of  this  property  has 
long  given  mc  the  run  of  the  place  in  the  hunting  season — with  the  reser- 
vation that  I  do  not  cross  the  creek,  as  ho  used  the  meadow  beyond  as  a 
pastijre  for  his  sheep... The  result  of  the  landovmer's  understanding  with 
the  sportsmen  who  hunt  his  place,  though  that  understanding  did  not  have 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  preservation  of  game,  has  been  that  this  farm 
is  one  of  the  fev/  places  in  a  very  wide  stretch  of  similar  country  where 
q'oail  can  invariably  be  found..." 
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FOOD  AM)  Announcement  yesterday  that  President  Roosevelt  had 

JRUG-  ACT  signed  the  federal  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  bill  was  hailed 

by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  protection  of  the  American  public,  says  a  report  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.     "It  broadens  the  scope  of  the  old  law,  and 
in  many  respects  reinforces  those  provisions  which  have  stood,  the  test  of 
time,"  Secretary  Wallace  said.     "It  will  benefit  also  the  honest  manu- 
facturers, who  are  entitled  to  governmental  protection  against  unethical 
competitors ..." 


WAGE-HOUR  President  Roosevelt  has  signed  the  wage-hour  bill. 

LEGISLATION      The  act  will  go  into  operation  October  2k.     On  that  date, 

officials  said,  some  200,000  persons  receiving  less  than 
25  cents  an  hour  are  to  have  their  pay  increased  to  25  cents.     The  act 
applies  to  industries  in  interstate  commerce,  with  some  exceptions.  They 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  minimum,  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  after  October  2U.     During  the  second  year  and  five  subsequent 
years  the  wage  rate  minimum  will  be  30  cents,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  after  the  act  goes  into  effect,  the  flat  minim-am  will  be  Uo.  The 
measure  provides  a  maxim\im  work  week  of  kh  hours  the  first  year, 
hours  the  second  year  and  Uo  hours  thereafter.     (Associated  Press.) 

IvIEETING  OF  Dr.  Frank  E.  Lathe  of  the  National  Research  Council 

THE  A.A.A.S.     of  Canada,  who  yesterday  opened  the  first  of  four  general 

study  sessions  ot  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Ottawa,  declared  that  natural  and  syn- 
thetic processes  assure  the  entire  world  of  enoiagh  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
light,  power  and  even  luxuries  for  centuries  to  come.     Asserting  that 
not  all  of  the  world's  resources,  particularly  minerals,  are  equitably 
distributed  according  to  the  political  and  economic  boundaries  of  nations, 
Dr.  Lathe  said  this  made  im.possible  dreams  of  self-s^af f iciency  by  such 
nations  as  Germ.any  and  Italy,  and  exrpressed  the  hope  that  "individual 
nations  ma.y  eventually  realize  that  the  highest  standards  of  living  for 
their  people  can  be  attained  only  through  international  coopercit ion  and 
world  peace."     (Associated  Press.) 

CLASSIFIED  The  executive  orders  blanketing  more  than  100,000 

CIVIL  SERVICE  federal  workers  into  the  classified  civil  service  yesterday 

drew  from  Dr.  Leonard  D.  White,  former  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner,  the  declaration  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  extend 
civil  service  laws  to  the  remainder  of  the  service.     President  Roosevelt 
yesterday  also  approved  an  act  extending  the  merit  system  provisions  to 
first,  second  and  third  class  postoffices.    (V/ashington  Post.) 
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Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Coinmisaion  armoiinces  the  following 

Examinations      exajninations :  specialist  in  cotton  classing,  $3,S00,  as- 
sociate specialist  in  cotton  classing,  $3,200,  assistant 
specialist  in  cotton  classing,  $2,600,  unas semi) led,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics;  chemical  engineer  (e:cplosives  manufacture  and  plant 
management)  $3,^00,  unassembled,  Navy  Department.    Applications  must  "be 
on  file  not  later  than:   (a)  July  25,  if  received  from  states  other  than 
those  named  in  (b);   (b)  July  23,  if  received  from  the  following  states: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming, 

Wheat  Crop  Noticeable  improvement  in  wheat  quality  after  two  years 

Testing  of  using  the  "crop  testing  plan"  at  Junction  Cit3^,  Kansas, 

was  the  brightest  feature  of  the  second  a^nnual  field  day 
held  at  the  test  plot  outside  thiat  city  this  month,  -says  a  Kansas  City  re- 
port in  the  Northwestern  Miller  (June  22),     This  system,   started  under  the 
leadershj.p  of  Dr.  John  H.  Parker,  Kansas  State  College,  and  others,  now  is 
used  by  Southwest  Wheat  Improvem.ent  Association  in  improving  wheat  quality 
throughout  Kansas,     Tenmarq  wheat,  a  new  variety  developed  by  Dr,  Parker, 
was  the  only  type  to  receive  an  "A"  rating  at  tl.D  field  day.-  Of  the  99 
farmers'  sa^Tiples,  27  v/ere  graded  "A"  and  all  of  these  were  Terjiiarq.  Chief 
reason  for  this  high  rating  was  freedom  from  miiit'ires  of  weed  seeds  or 
other  grains.    Attention  was  directed  at"  the  reasons  for  low  grading  and 
importance  was  placed  on  the  milling  quality  of  good,  cleaji  wheat.  So 
greatly  improved  was  this  yco-r-s  wheat  over  tliat  of  a  year  o.go,  in  this 
particular  plot,  tlia.t  visitors  were  enthusiastic  .about  extending  the  crop 
testing  plan  into  the  rest  of  the  five  ha.rd  winter  wheat  producing  states. 
Only  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  now  use  this  system, 

Pairchild  Mu.se-am    News  reports  that  the  Pairchild  Tropical  Garden 

Garden  Cora.1  Cables,  Plorida,  was  dedicated  recently  with  addresses 

by  David  Pairchild  (Bureau  of  Plo,nt  Industry)  for  whom  the 
garden  has  been  named;  Dr,  Elmer  D.  Merrill,  administrator  of  botanical 
collections  of  Harvard  University;  Walter  T.  Swingle,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, and  L,  H,  Bailey,  Bailey  Hortorium,  New  York  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  .rarden  contains  several  h-jndred  acres  of  land  with  three 
varieties  of  soil —  high  land,  hammock  (forest)  land,  and  low  land.  Twenty- 
five  acres  o\7ned  by  the  garden  will  be  known  as  the  Montgomery  Palmetum, 
with  mango,  avocado  and  citins,  also  mammea  apple  and  live  oaks.  This 
twenty-five  acres  and  fifty-eight  additional  acres  were  given  by  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Hobert  E.  Montgomery;  the  remainder  of  the  land  was  contributed 
by  the  Dade  County  Commissioners,  who  retain  title  to  all  bu.t  the  twenty- 
five  acres.     Colonel  and  Mrs,  Montgomery  have  given,  in  addition  to  la.nd, 
more  than  200  species  of  palms  and  flowering  trees  with  funds  for  plant- 
ing and  for  roads,  walls,  etc.,  in  the  twenty-five  acre  tract.  (Science, 
June  2U.) 
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Long  Eange  The  July  numl^er  01  Capper's  Fanner  says:  "In  a  ne^7 

Weo^ther  service,  starting  in  the  August '  i^sue,  Capper*  s  J'arner  of- 

S'orecasting  •     fers  a  lone  rojige  vreather  forecast ,  ' covering  a  six  months 

period  for  the  nation  and  for  the  Middle  Western  states  in 
particular.     Its  pui^pose  is  to  indicate  in  a  general ' vzay . uhat  the  Tzeathcr 
T7ill  he,  Y7hether  rain.y  vrith  moderate  tempo ratures,  dry  and  hot,  stormy 
and  cold,  or  uhat  ho,vc  you.    Brief  forccacts  for  each  Middle  T7estern.  state 
Dy  mvOnths,or  for  the  period  as  a  lyhole,  will  he  included,    lie  attempt  •;7ill 
he  made  to  predict  rrhen  any  storm  vzill  occur.     The  purpose  of  the  forecast 
is  to  help  farmers, in  so  far  as  possible,  riorc  advrjitageously  formulate 
plans  for  the  six  months  just  ahead,    A  similar  forecast,  covering  the 
period  from  January  to  Au^Tu.st,  1939 j  vzill  he  published  in  the  Fehi-uary 
issue  of  Capper*  s  S^armer,     This  nev:  service  is  being  prepared  especially 
for  Capper's  J'arm.er  by  Lr,  Sclb^r  ivtax-^iell,  m.eteorologist  and  astronomer.*  t " 

Sugar  Seet  "A  neT7  industry;-  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Co.lifornia  and 

Seed  G-rouing      the  lower  part  of  Nevada  and  Utah  is  the  growing  of  sugar 

beet  seed,"  says  C,  E,  Hellbusch,  in  the  Farm  Journal  (July) 
"Until  recent  years  Germany  furnished  all  the  seed  for  Uncle  Sam's  commer- 
cial beet  areas,  •  ,In  193^5  nearly  U,000  acres  were  planted  in  the  Salt 
River  VaJ-ley  in  Arizona,  1,000  acres  near  St,  George,  Utah,  and  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  and  1,500  in  the  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  area.     In  1937?  there 
were  1,500  acres  harvested  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  in  southern  New  Mexico, 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was  2,000  T^cands  and  it  brought  farmers  seven 
cents  a  po-ond.    Agronomist  J,  C,  Ovorpeck,  at  New  Mexico's  state  college, 
says  it  costs  betv^cen  $50  o,nd  $70  r.n  acre  to  produce  the  seed,    A  variety 
resistant  to  c^orly  top  disease  has  been  developed  in  the  valley,  and  prob- 
lems such  as  time  of  plon-ting,  rate  of  planting,  irrigation  and  harvesting 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  help  of  the  state  college.     Uncle  Sam's  193^ 
beet  seed  crop  was  enough  to  plant  Uo  percent  of  the  1937  commercial  beet 
acreage," 

Radio  News  Two  recent  developments  in  radio  are  of  interest  to 

for  Farmers        farmers.     One  is  a  specially  designed  battery  set  mnde  for 

farm.s  which  do  not  have  electric  service.     It  m.akes  use  of 
the  invention  of  a  new  t^'pe  radio  tube,  new  batteries,  new  type  of  speaker, 
has  better  tone  and  greater  selectivity.     The  ether  development  is  a  new 
"mystery  control",  a  little  box  which  can  be  carried  in  one's  pocket  and 
with  which  he  can  change  stations,  adjust  volijme  and  even  turn  off  the 
radio  while  sitting  in  his  Oasy  chair  across  the  room,  lying  in  bed  up- 
stairs or  lounging  on  the  porch — all  without  the  use  of  ;i  single  wire  of  . 
connection,   (Pennsylvania  Farmer,  June  IS) 

Machinery  Manufacturers  of  plows  and  other  tillage  tools  are  much 

Laboratory         interested  in  the  r c suit s  being  obtained  at  the  Farm  Tillage 

Machinery  Labor'-.tory  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering)  at 
Auburn,  Alabama,  One  corpany  is  building  a  bottom  based  on  their  experienc 
and  the  results  of  tests  i:iD.de  at  the  laboro-tory,  and  are  planning  to  send  th 
new  bottom  to  the  laboratory 'for  tests  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  Several 
other  companies  ho.ve  requested  information  on  speci.al  bottom.s  or  are  making 
arrangements  to  make  cooperative  tests  on  their  equipment , (Agricultural 
Engineering,  June). 
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Advertising  "Last  year  the  Hew  Jersey  State  Legislature  passed  a 

Parn  Products    law  estal^li shing  the  New  Jersey  Council,"  says  Willard  H. 

Allen,  State  Secretary  of  Agri calture ,  in  IJew  Jersey  ?arm 
and  Garden  (June),     "Its  purpose  is  to  advertise  some  of  the  state's  many 
resources.     The  law  specifically  mentions  the  agricultural,  educational, 
industrial,  recreational  and  residential  advantages.     The  council  consists 
of  sixteen  momlDers  of  whom  three  definitely  represent  agric-alture,  namely 
the  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  the  President  of  the  3^arm  Bureau  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agricralture,     Serving  as  ag^^ic^oltioral  committee  of  the  council, 
they  have  direct  responsibility  of  establishing  policies  and  directing  ex- 
penditures for  agricultural  promo tion»    The  act  provided  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  for  one  year.    A.  similar  sura  is  included  in  this  year's  "budget. 

There  has  been  set  aside  from  the  total  appropriation  of  the  council  the 
sum  of  $32,000  for  advertising  farm  products.     Inasmuch  as  the  money  alldted 
to  agriculture  is  limited,  it  was  decided  to.  confine  all  efforts  to  holding 
and  developing  the  consuming  markets  within  the  state.     The  market  is  being 
reached  by  advertising  in  the  New  Jersey  daily  newspapers,  by  general  pub- 
licity, radio  broadcasting,  and  the  distribution  of  leaflets  and  circulars 
with  recipes  on  Hew  Jersey  products..," 

Frozen  Pood  Principal  aspects  of  the  "quick  frozen"  or  "frosted" 

Industry  foods  industry  are  surveyed  in  a  publication  prepared  by 

the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,     The  survey  was  prepared  by  C,  Hoy  Mundee,  chief  of  the  food- 
stuffs division,  and  Prances  C,  Porchor,  and  presents  a  brief  history  of  the 
industry,  but  deals  principally  with  the  methods  of  preparing  and  packing, 
storage  and  transportation,  and  trade  statistics  on  production  since  193^. 
Another  timely  service  to  the  industry  incorporated  in  the  survey  is  a 
selected  list  of  references  on  quick  freezing  and  a  list  of  trade  journal 
articles  on  this  subject  listed  in  chronological  order.     Statistics  from 
trade  sources  show  that  Uy  companies  reported  an  output  of  169,209,000 
pounds  of  quick-frozen  foods  in  193^  while  in  1937 j  ^2  companies  reported 
an  output  of  273>^07,766  pconds.     Trade  estimates  for  193^  place  probable 
production  aro-ond  ^80,000,000  pounds.     This  survey,   "Quick  Prozen  Poods", 
is  available  upon  application  to  the  Poodstuff s  Division,  Bureau  of  Poreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D,  C.   (Better  Pruit,  June), 

New  loY/a  A  new  weed  law  for  the  Hawkeyc  state  looks  like  it 

Weed  Law  might  help  to  clean  up  a  lot  of  bad  patches.    No,  1  weed 

man  R,  K.  Porter  says  at  least  eleven  Iowa  counties  ha.ve 
appointed  weed  commissioners  to  enforce  the  new  law.    Named  as  primary 
noxious  weeds  under  the  law  arc  perennial  sow  thistle,   Canada  thistle, 
E'o.ropoan  morning  glory,  horse  nettle,  leafy  spurge,  perennial  pepper  grass, 
Russian  knapv/eed.     Second  noxious  weeds  are  cocklebur,  annual  wild  mustard, 
wild  carrot,   sheep  sorrel,   sour  dock,   smooth  dock,  puncture  vine.  County 
supervisors  can  appoint  a  weed  comniissioncr  for  the  county,  or  one  for 
each  tovmship;  towns  can  appoint  a  municipal  v.oed  commissioner.  Appoint- 
ments o.re  certified  to  the  county  auditor.     Commissioners'  salaries  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  a  weed  fund,  but  a  reasonable  part  is  assessed  against  the 
land  from  irhich  weeds  have  to  be  eradicated  by  the  commissi  oners.  (Parm 
J  ournal ,  July) 
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YIOBJjI)  WEEAT  a  Rome  dispatch  "by  the  Associated  Press  says  the 

?lEQ,UIEEME1TTS      International  Institute  of  Agriculture  reported  yesterday 

that  this  year's  v/orld  wheat  crop  prohahly  would  he  sharply 
ahove  the  world's  needs.     ''The  institute  estimates  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  it  would  require  an  exceptional  series  of  unfavorahle  cir- 
cunstances  for  world  wheat  production  not  to  he  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  which  was  ahuiidaiit,"  the  institute  stated.     "It  is  very  proh- 
ahle  that  countries  normally  producing  more  than  their  needs  will  have  a 
strongly  excessive  exportaole  quantity,  while  the  demands  of  important 
countries,   it  appears,   should  not  he  much  ahove  the  level  of  the  closing 
period, " 


EASTERN  CROP  Torrential  rains  continued  for  the  third  successive 

DAIylAG-E  BIG-         day  to  "batter  eastern  states  yesterday,  causing  crop  and 

property  damage  estimated  at  more  than  $U, COO, COO  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  v.'ith  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  among  the  sections  hardest  hit,   says  a  report  in  the  Ne\v  York 
Times,  ..In  New  England  the  heaviest  June  rainstorm  in  seven  years  damaged 
crops.    Parmer s  reported  serious  dcuiiage  to  strawherry  crops  "but  potato 
growers  in  Aroostook  Coiuity,  Maine,  welccm.ed  the  deluge  because  it  re- 
moved the  threat  of  drought. 


PUERTO  RICO  A  San  Juan  cahle  to  the  New  York  Times  says,  with 

SUGAR  RECORD      much  sugar  cane  left  ■'Jiiharvest ed,  Puerto  Rico  already  has 

passed  its  previous  record  crop  hy  making  1,007,211  tons 
of  sugar,  v;hile  a  few  mills  report  that  they  will  "be  grinding  to  July  15, 
Recent  sales  at  $2,65  a  hundredweight  are  within  seven  cents  of  the 
record  low  price  of  May  1932.     On  the  oasis  of  present  figures,  with  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  restricted  to  819,3^^  tons,  it' is  likely  that 
the  season  v/ili  end  with  a  carryover  of  more  than  300,000  tons. 


RURAL  IVIEDICAL  If  you  are  on  relief  and  require  medical  attention, 

SERVICES  he  thankful  if  you  find  yourself  in  a  large  city,  instead 

of  a  small  to\m  or  r-ural  area,   said  G-eorge  St.  J.  Perrott, 
administrator  director  of  the  National  Health  Conference,  in  pji  address 
yesterday  "before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington.    The  talk  was  hased  upon  findings  of  a  recent  national  health 
survey  which  covered  more  than  J^G^CQ'O  families  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,    "In.the  large  cities,"  he  said,   "25  to  3^  percent  of  disabling  ill- 
nesses among  relief  families  were  hospitalized,  as  compared  v:ith  about 
10  percent  of  all  such  cases  in  the' relief  population  in  small  cities  in 
the  southern  and  central  regions,"     (Washington  Post.) 
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Food  and  Dreg  The  new  food  and  drag  law,  says  Secretary  Wallace, 

Law  Changes        goes  much  farther  than  the  old  lav/  in  that  it  contains  re- 
quirements for  infornative  labeling  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumer n,  in  addition  to  prohioitions  a.gainst  mislaholing  in  the  old  statute. 
Important  respects  in  which  the  measure  differs  from  the  present  law  are: 

(1)  the  new  law  h^-s  jurisdiction  over  all  cosmetics  except  toilet  soaps 
(this  moans  that  the  American  puhlic  will  he  protected  against  dangerous 
cosmetics  such  as  eyelash  dyes  that  have  hcen  known  to  cause  hlindness); 

(2)  "brings  therapeutic  devices  under  control  (in  the  past,  mr^r^y  c-orativo 
claims  have  "been  made  for  devices  such  as  electric  helts  which  ha,vc  no 
value);   (3)  reguJLates  drugs  intended  for  diagnosing  illness  or  for  remedy- 
ing "onderv/cight  or  overweight,  or  otherwise  affecting  Dodily  structure  or 
function  (included  in  this  group  are  the  so-called  " slonderizers, "  many 

of  which  have  caused  hlindjiess  and  death);   (^0  recuircs    adcqunte  testing 
of  now  drugs  (such  as  the  elixir  of  sulfcmil amide)  for  safety  "before  they 
arc  put  on  the  market;   (5)  provides  for  the  promu.lgation  of  definitions 
and  standards  for  foods  (the  old  law  contained  no  such  authority  except 
for  canned  foods;  this  means  tlmt  the  definitions  and  standuardg  which 
under  the  old  law  were  not  "binding,  hut  merely  advisory,  will  now  have 
legal  force  and  effect);   (6)  increases  penalties  for  violations . (under  the 
old  law  the  maximum  fine  for  the  first  offense  was  $200;  under  the  new  act 
a  first  offense  may  "be  punished  with  a  fine  of  $1,00.0  or  one  .year  imprison- 
ment or  "both);  (7)  eliminates  the  necessity  for  proving  fraud-xLent  intent 
in  the  lahels  of  patent  medicines  (under  the  new  law  any  such  medicine 
proved  to  "be  worthless  may  he  removed  from  the  market);   (S)  requires  drugs 
intended  for  use  hy  man  .to  hear  lahels  wo.rning  against  habit  formation  if 
they  contain  any  of  a  list  of  narcotic  or  hypnotic  hr^h it -forming  substances, 
or  any  derivative  of  an^-  such  substance  which  possesses  the  sam.e  proper- 
ties, 

French  G-rain  Confronted  with  the  problem  of  a  large  domestic  wheat 

Stabilization    surplus,  the  French  Government  has  promulgated  a  series  of 

decrees  designed  to  bolster  the  193^  grain  price  stabiliza- 
tion lav/  which  gaarantees  French  farmers  a  price  far  above  world  market 
quotations,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Paris  Bureau  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.     In  an  effort  to  finance,  at  least  partially,  disposal  of  the 
prospective  glut  of  grain,  the  cabinet  imposed  a  series  of  taxes  on  the 
.sale  and  movement  of  wheat,  special  import  levies  on  secondary  cereals,  and 
a  surtax  on  oil  imports.    The  oil  surtax  is  o:-rpccted  to  yield  about 
200,000,000  francs  annually  and  proceeds  will  be  used  for  new  plant  facil- 
ities to  distill  wheat*    However,  the  distillation  process  will  absorb  only 
about  a  tenth  or  less  of  the  erpected  surplus  so  that  the  balance  must  be 
exported,  used  for  cattle  feed,  or  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
national  security  food  reserve. 

Horse  Report  The  automobile  h^s  not  replaced  the  horse,  according 

to  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Horse  and  Mule  Associa- 
tion of  America,  who  reports:  There;  are  lU, 000, 000  horses  and  mules  in  hai^ 
ness  on  American  farms,  with  more  being  raised  than  over  before;  there  are 
more  than  8,^00  race  horses  and  7,500  trotting  horses,  and  there  are  500,000 
riding  horses.  (Associated  Press.) 
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Cotton  Cotton  classing  and  fi"ber  research  iDy  the  Department 

Research  soon  will,  he  conducted  -an der  conditions  of  humidity,  temper- 

ature, and  air  currents  far  more  accurately  controlled  than 
heretofore,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  announces.      It  is  helieved 
that  the  Bureau' s. cotton  classing  room  and  lahoratories,  now  being  air-con- 
ditioned, will  he  the. first  to  "be  equipped  with  several  new  engineering 
features.     Special  control  instruments  permit  any  variation  of  temperature 
from  32    to  100  degrees  F,     They  allow  any  relative  humidity  from  10  to  97 
percent  —  practically  to  the  point  of  saturation.    Any  temperature  will 
not  vary  more  than. one  degreOTjp  or  do-^m.    For  the  cotton  classing  room  a 
70~degree  temperature  and  a  humidity  of  65  percent  will  he  maintained. 
These  are  standard  conditions  for  classing  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act, 

Progeny  The  July  Poultry  Trihune  contains  "Progeny  Testing 

Testing  Shows  Value"  hy  Dr.  D,  E,  Marhle,  Pennsylvania  State  College^ 

.  An  editor's  note  says:  "In  some  instances,  progeny  test 
hreeding  to  find  resistant  families  seems  to  offer  hope  as  a  successful 
solution  of  the  adult  mortality  problem,    Peims^^'lvania  State  College  has 
received  encouragement  from  the  six-year  hreeding  program  described  hy 
Dr.  Marble.     The  new  regional  poultry  disease  laboratory  being  established 
at  East  Lansing,  Mich,,  will  devote  considerable  research  to  this  subject 
of  adult  mortality."    The  author  says  in  summary:  "Trapncsting  throughout 
the  year  is  .not  necessary  in  a  program  where  livability  is  the  key  factor. 
It  is  essential  to  trapnest  all  breeders  in  the  pedigree  matings  during 
the  breeding  season  and  oedigree  hatch  and  wingband  the  progeny.    From  that 
state,   the  wing  band  can  serve  as  the  identification  for  posting  all  mor- 
tality either  on  the  range  or  in  the  loying  house.     Complete  and  accurate 
mortality  and  culling  records  are  absolutely  essential  for  each  family,  for 
both  the  rearing  period  and  the  laying  year.    Breeders  for  the  succeeding 
year  con  be  selected  from  the  best  living  families,  but  in  malting  -the 
final  selection  careful  attention  sho^Jld  be  given  to  the  vigor  of  the 
individual,  and  especially  to  the  eye  condition.    Use  only  birds  having 
clear-cut    reddish-bay  eyes.    Birds  showing  any  evidence  to  a  grayish  iris 
or  deformed  pupil  should  be  discarded,  regardless  of  the  family  liv*» 
ability." 

Indiana  "Indianapolis  rated  as  one  of  the  highest  live  lamb 

Lambs  markets  in  the  United  States  mojiy  times  last  yeo.r,  "  says 

Claude  Harper,  Purdue  University,  in  Breeder* s  Gazette  (July). 
"Twenty  years  ago  Indiano.polis  was  one  of  the  poorest  live  lamb  markets  in 
the  entire  United  States,    Better  breeding  and  improved  feeding  practices 
are  responsible  for  the  change.    Five  years  ago,  fully  SO  percent  of  the 
lambs  marketed  throu.gh  the  Evansville,   Indiana,  stock^/-ards  graded  medium  or 
below  in  the  carcass.., In  1937  over  SO  percent  of  the  lambs  graded  above 
medium  in  the  carcass.     There  are  two  things  responsible  for  the  change. 
First,  more  than  1,000  purebred  registered  rams  were  introduced  into  the 
area  for  breeding  purposes  on  grade  flocks.  Second,  an  educational  program 
with  the  growers  emphasized  feeds  adapted  to  economical  lamb  production  and 
the  relation  of  quality  to  palatable  lamb  meat,,puring  the  past  ten  years 
the  Purdue  E^rperiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  U, S.D.A.  has  attempt- 
ed to  find  why  lamb  meat  v;as  unpalatable  to  some  people.  Hundreds  of  lambs 
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were  used  to  get  facts.     It  was  discovered  that  lamlDs  slaughtered  when 
in  feeder  flesh  made  undesiralDle  carcasses,  gave  unsatisfactory  yields, 
and  the  meat  was  unpalatahle  when  cooked.     It  was  also  discovered  that 
lamhs  properly  fattened  and  finished  "before  they  were  slaughtered  made 
dcsirahlo  carcasses,  satisfactory  dressing  yields, _G^d  provided  a  palatahlc, 
delicious  product  when  it  reached  the  tahle.  •  .  • 

Science  and         ■        In  a  symposium  on  "Science  and  Society". at  the  recent 
Society  mooting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancem.cnt  of 

Science,  Dr.  Stuart  Rice,  of  the  U.  S,  Central  Statistical 
Board,  said  he  looked  for  the  greatest  returns  from  scientific  development 
if  it  is  applied  to  the  prohlems  in  the  field  of  distributing  the  products 
of  industry  and  technology,     "In  the  long  run, -  in  my  opinion,  further  ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  increase  of  production  will  he  required  if. 
standards  of. living  ore  to  he  raised  to  new  and  higher  levels,"  he  said, 
"From  hoth  the  short-ran  and  tho  long-run  standpoints,  improvements  in  the 
mechanism  of  distribution  and  a  recasting  of  present  forms  of  social  or- 
ganization are  essential  if  such  further  applications  of  science  are  to  . 
he  translated  into  higher  stando^ds  of  living.     What  shapes  the  process 
of  recasting  will  produce  I  do  not  kEOw,     I  believe  that  ways ^  can  be  found 
to  reconcile  social  and  political  democracy  with  social  efficiency  in  a- 
system  which  will  pcrm.it  the'  untrammeled  development,  of  science  and  the  •• 
distribution:  of  its  benefits  to  all  of  the  people, "    tr.  Rice  said  the 
possibility  of  slow  decay  arises  from  "the  retardation  of  the.  birth,  rate; 
the  prospective  stabilization  or  decline  of  national  populations,  the  weak- 
ening or  disappearance  of  traditional  sanctions  for  human  behavior  and  the 
failiore,  "in  western  liberal,  capitalistic  countries,  to  devise  efficient 
means  for  the  distribut.icn  of  the  products  of  technology."     (I'Tcw  York  Times. 

W.B.  Radio ~  A  combined,  weather  observatory  and  radi^'  broadcasting 

meteorograph    station  y/cighing  loss  than  two  pounds —  the  "radiometeoro- 

graph" — will  replace  the  airplane  in  making  upper-air 
sovmdings  at  six  T7eather  Bureau  stations  next  month,  according  to  Dr.  R, 
G-regg,  Chief  of  the  Biireau.    At  ITashville,  Tenn, ,  Sault  Saint e  Marie,  Mich., 
Omaha^,  iTeb. ,.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ,  Fargo,  IT.  Dak. ,  and  Oc>k:land,  Ca^if., 
this  newest  aid  to  forecasters  will  be  carried  aloft  each  m-orning  by  a 
small  balloon  inflo.ted  with  helium.     Tho  response  of  weather-sensitive  ■- 
elements  in  the  observatory  and  of  the"  instrument  to  changes  in  the  sur- 
rounding  atmosphere  causes  the  miniat-arc  wireless  station  to  send  out 
soi;nd  sig^aals,^    From  their  audio  frequency,  these  signals,  received  at  a 
ground  station,  can  be  transmitted  into  terms  of  temperature,  pressure, 
and  hujnidity  of  the  air  at  all  heights  reached  by' the  robot  weather  ob-  ■ 
server.     "Regal ar  use- of  t  he  radiometeorogrtiph, "  Doctor  G-vcgg  says,  "marks 
the  beginning  of  o.  new  epoch  in  meteorological  service."    Until  upper  air 
data  became  available,  forecasts  depended  mainly  on  ground  observations 
of  the  distributi^-n  and  movement  Of  air  masses.     This  system  finally, 
reached  its  limit  in  accuracy.-    TTith  more  upper-air  data,  obtained  by  ■■ 
self-recording  instruments  borno  by  balloons  o.nd  airplanes,  .  greater 
acc-oracy  in.  forecasting  now      comes  possible. 
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OMIBUS  FLOOD'    '        President  Roosevelt  -urged  yesterday  in  signing  the 
CONTROL  ACIT      -$386,500,000  omnilDus  flood  control  "bill  that  Congress  pro- 
vide "as  nearly  as  possible"  a  "better-coordinated  waterways- 
soil  program.     The  program  emhracing  flood  control,   soil  erosion,  reclama- 
tion, reforestation  and  navigation,  the  President  said  "involves  v;ider 
surveys  and  examinations  of  more  national  problems  than  any  one  "bureau 
or  department  is,  qualified  for."    The  bill  authorizes,  "but  provides  no 
money  for,   systems  of  flood  control  works  on  streams  as  far.  east  as  the 
Merrimac  River  and  as  far  west  as  the  Willamette  and  extending  south  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  hasin.     (Associated  Press, ) 


SURPLUS  .Foreign  trade  experts  of  the-Department  of  Agricul- 

U.S.  WHEAT  .       ture  said  yesterday  unsettled  political  conditions  in 

'Europe  might  open  new  and  larger  markets  for  surplus 
United  States  wheat  in  the  next  twelve  months.    Prospects  for  larger 
sales  in  Europe  were  indicated,  they  said,  "by  the  recent  decision  of 
Great  Britain  and  the' Netherlands  to  accumulate  reserve  stocks'  of  the 
grain  in  preparation  for  a  ppssi'ole  oufbreak  of  war,     Foreign  trade  au- 
thorities said  other  European  powers  were  kno\7n  to  "be  considering  'simi- 
lar action.     Trade  experts  estimated'  that  Eur  ope  an"  wheat  imports,  for 
consumption  needs  in  the  next,  year  would  be  a"Dout  45^,000,000  "bushels., 
or  a'bout  50j000,p00  more  than  in  the  last  twelve  months.    Reserve  stocks 
were  not  included  in  the  estimates.     (Associated  Press, ) 


EREIG-ET  RATE  Proposed  freight  rate  increases  on  fruits  and  vege- 

INCREASES  tahles  shipped"  from  Pacific  Coast  and  intermountain_  points 

to  destinations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pending  investigation,  says 
a  report  yesterday  to.  the  New  York  Times.     The  suspension  and  investi- 
gation were  said  to  have  resulted  from  protests  from  the  "West.     An  ex-  , 
ample  of  one  of  the  proposed  increase's  was  that  on  shipments  of  citrus 
fruits  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  N;ew  York,  which  T/ould  have  increased  . 
from  $1,63  to.  $1.70  a  hundredweight.  '  ' 

JAPANESE  "  .-     A  decree  prohi"bi ting  private  cotton  imports  went 

COTTON  BAN         into  effect  in  Japan  yesterday,  according  to  a  Tokyo 

wireless,  to  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  estimated  about 
a  year's  supply  remains' in.  Japan,  A  Washington  report  in  the  New  York' 
Times  says  Japan's  action  to  stimulate  her  exports  and  further  to  limit 
imports,  especially  of  cotton,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  cotton  trade 
between  this  (p-P^^^^^Xy^;^^  Japaii  to  any  appreciahle  extent,  economists  of 
the  Department^  declared  yesterday.. 
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Prevention  In  "Manganese  Prevents  Slipped  Tendons"  in  the  July 

of  Perosis  Farmer*  s  Digest  (cona.ensed  from  0?urkey  World,  April)  the 

author,  J.  Holmes  L/Iartin,  University  of  Kentucky,  says  in 
part:  "Recent  research  has  shown  that  porosis  in  chicks  is  due  to  a  man- 
ganese deficiency.    Unpublished  results  at  the  Kentucky  Station  inddcate 
that  the  addition  of  50  parts  per  million  of  manganese  to  a  pcro sis-produc- 
ing ration  will  prevent  slipped  tendons  in  turkeys;  several  cases  having 
appeared  in  the  lot  receiving  tlic  "basal  ration.    Among  tlic  most  potent 
•natural  sources*  of  manganese  are  (l)  alfalfa  leaf  moal,   (2)  wheat  "brrm 
and  middlings,   (3)  rice' hran,   (k)  oat  food,  and  (5)  green  feed,     if  the 
starting  ration  contains  literal  amounts  of  any  one  or  all  of -these  feeds, 
then  there  should  'be  little  douht  hut  what  the  ration  will  contain  over 
50  parts  per  million  of  manganese  (an  ample  supply)'.     I-f  the  '  ration  i's  low 
in  the,  first  f oar  and  green  feed  is  not  available,  then  it  w<)uld  he  v/ise 
to  add  .one  ounce  of  a  technical  (or  anhydrous)  grr-de  of  iTianganese  sulphate 
^to  each  5OO  Ihs.  of  mash.    The  manganese  comrpcund,-  which  should  first  ho 
pre-mized  with  the  salt,  the  ground  limestone  or  hone  meal,  should,  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  masli  more  than  2  or  3  cents  a  sack.  Since  at  the 
Kentucky  Station  "malformed  (parrot  heak)  embryos  and  lov7  hatchability  re*^ 
suited  from  a  deficiency  of  rxmganese  in  the  ro.tion  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
hens,  the  turke^^  grov/cr  is  saie  in  assuming  that  similar  re sTj.lt s  would 
occur  if  his  turkeys  were  on  a  manganese  deficient  diet.  •  •  • 

4  Farm  Woods  Part  of  the  cornxjlcte  soil  conservation  pi^ogram  is 

Management        '      farm  woods managed  ■  farm,  v/oods.    And  part  of  manage- 
ment is  fencing  to  keep  out  livestock;  pruning,  thinning 
hy  selection,  shrahhery  horders  to  weaken  wind  stress,  a,nd  to  provide  food 
for  feathered  friends.    The  1^5,000,000  acres  now  in  woods  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  and  the  possibility  that  this  area  may  roach  a  total  of 
250,000,000.  are  indLcaticns  of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem;  another  con*- 
corns  farm  fields  v/hich  should  be  used  for  trees  and  shrubs.    By  the  close 
of  1937>  farmers  had  agreed  to  operate  1,5^9,000  acres  of  their  holdings 
in  accorcLance  with  principles  of  forest  management  dravrn  up  by  Soil  Con- 

,   servation  Service  foresters  for  each  tract.    This  frequently  Involved  the 
preparation  of  comparatively  detailed,'  though  simple    plans  based  upon 

.  growth  data,  required  farm  needs,  a^id  the  growing  stock.    Each  plan  fits 
definitely  into  the  conTplete  farm  program  as  worked  out  by  technicians. 

"  A  total  of  350,000,000  trees  £uid  shrubs  had  be  en  planted  on  appro  xiiiiately 
217,500  acres  at  the  close  of  1937«    Although  locust  and  various  species 
of  pine  predominate  in  the  list,  nan^^  other  species  adapted  to  the  -various 
sites  have  been  used.    Other  means  of  interesting  the  farmer  in  appreciat- 
ing the  farm  woods,  as  a  means  of  erosion  control  and  profit,  have  already 
included  .the  demonstration  of  woodland  management  on  almost  25,000  acres 
in  the  woods  of  more  than.  5,000  cooperating  farm.ers.   (Soil  Qpn servation, June) 

Lylc  Hoads  Samuel  P.  Lylo,  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer,  was 

Engineers  recently  inaugu.ratcd  president  of  the  American  Society  of 

Agricaltural  Engineers  at  the  32nd  ar].nual  meeting.  Mr.  Lylo, 
a^ native  of  Missouri,  h^as  been  with  the  Department  since  1930, ■  He  did  educa- 
tional work  in  agricaltural  engineering  in  Arkansas  for  two  years  and  was 
head  of  the  Division  of  Agricaltural  Engineering  at  the  University  of  G-corgia 
for  six  years.  He  holds  degrees  from  the  State  Colleges  of  Iowa  and  Kansas. 
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Cherries  for  Cherries  Trhich  have  "been  cracked  "bv  late  rains  can  oe 

Marmalade  made  into  marmalade  and  shipped  while  frozen  to  preserve 

manufacturers,  H,  E,  Mottern  of  the  feder'al  f rait  and  vege- 
tahlc  products  la'boratory  (Bureau  of  Chemistry  ond.-  Soils)  at  Washington 
State  College,  Pullman,  declares.    Experiments  to'  process  cull  cherries 
into  juices  and  concentrates  "have  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory"  Irut 
"a  very  fine  marmalade  may  he  prepared"  as  a  possihle  outlet  for  large 
volumes  of  the  rain-cracked  cherries,  he  says.     The  marmalade  would  utilize 
sweet  cherries  fr^m  cast  of  the  Cascades  and  sour  cherries  from  coastal 
regions,  he  added.    Cherries  could  he  frozen  in  harrels  and  shipped  east 
to  te  worked  into  marmalade  "by  preserve  manufacturers,    (Better  Pruit,  June.) 

Mechanical  The  greatest  difficulty  to  "be  overcome  in  the  develop- 

, Cotton  Picker    ment  of  a  satisfactory  mechanical  cotton  picker  is  the 

•  failure  to  harvest  existing  varieties  of  high  quality  seed 
cotton  without  serious  damage  to  the  lint,  says  Charles  A,  Bennett,  B-oreau 
of  Agricultural  Engineering.     Spinning  tests  of  cotton  harvested  with  the 
newest  type  of  mech:mical  picker  show  that  "even  with  the  use  of  full 
batteries  of  gin  cleaners  and  extractors  the  machine-picked  cotton  was  of 
appreciahly  lower  grade  and  j'-ielded  much  more  manufacturing  waste  than 
hand-picked  cotton  from  the  same  field."    Machine-picked  cotton,  he  said, 
is  matted,  carries  much  green  leaf  an.d  occasionally  has  green  stains  on 
the  fiher;  it  contains  fragments  of  hark,  stems  and  long  grasses. 

Rural  Power  John  J»  Carmody,  rural  electrification  administrator, 

Aids  Industry    told  farmers  at  the  energizing  of  a  new  "yardstick?  electri- 

ficaticn  system  at  Brownstown,  Indiana,  recently,  benefits  of 
such  projects  were  not  confined  to  rural  districts,  "Rural-line  "building 
means  vast  new  markets. for  industry  and  increased  opport'onity  for  lahof',  " 
he  said,   declaring  farmers  usually  matched  every  REA  dollar  in  electrical 
equipment  purchases.    The  system  is  the  first  of  three  United  States  ex- 
periments in  cheap  farm  lighting.     Instead  of  paying  a  private  contractor 
to  build  lines,  the  Jackson  County  Rural  Electric  Membership  Corporation 
hired  labor,  got  its  own  materials  and  bought  poles  off  nearby  farms. 
Government  engineers  oversaw,  the  work.     Seventy-tiiree  miles  of  line  were 
energized.    Eventually  there  will  be  300  miles  serving  1,300  consumers  in 
three  counties.   (Washington  Post,  June  27), 

Cotton  for  A  new  use  for  cotton  developed  by  the  meat  packing 

Meat  Wraps         industry's  laboratories  last  year  consumed  6,000  bales  and 

will  consume  at  least  15,000  bales  yearly  hereafter,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  meat  packing  industry  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
The  industry's  researchers  developed  an  air-tight  muslin  cloth  made  from 
•cotton  for  wrapping  veal  after  the  animal  is  slaughtered  and  the  hide  re- 
moved.    The  carcass  is  tightly  wrapped  with  the  muslin  covering  for  ship- 
ment-,  the  covering  providing  hygienic  protection  to  the  meat.  Last  year 
7,500,000  yards  of  imislin,  or  6,000  bales  of  cotton  were  used  for  the 
covering.-    More  than  20,000,000  yards  or' 15,000  bales  will  be  used  here- 
after, he  said.    Veal  formerly  was  shipped  with  the  hide  on,  specially 
processed  to  be  air-tight.     The  hides  could  not  be  removed  expertly,  how^ 
ever,,  which  damaged  the  meat  and  resulted  in  an  economic  loss.     In  the 
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new  process,  the  calf  is  slaughtered  with  the  skin  on,  and  chilled  for  12 
hours.     The  minute  the  skin  is  removed  at' the  packing  plant,  the  imlslin 
"bags  are  slipped  on  fitting  almost "  as"  tight  as  the  skin  itself.    A  waxed 
paper  covering  is  T/rapped  around  the  "bags  to  keep  them  clean,  (Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  June  26). 

New  York  Trade         New  York^s  new  trade-mark  law,  designed  to  help  farmers 
Liark  Law  recapture  lost  markets  and  give  the  cons-^oiner  "what  he  pays 

for"  in  State  agricult'oral  products,  he  comes  effective  July 
1,     The  law,  enacted  "by  the  1932  Legislature, '  authorizes  the  State  Agricul- 
'tural  Commissioner  to  establish  "brands  and  trade-marks  for  farm  products 
and  provides  th^at  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  lahels  shall  he 
used  to  advertise  the  products  they  mark.   '  "In  my  opinion,  the  law  offers 
tremendous  possioilitics^ "  Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes  say^.     "It  will 
help  producers  of  farm  products  recapture  markets  which  may  liave  been  lost 
and  will  protect  distributors  and  consumers."  (Hew  York  Times,  June  26^) 

Potato  Seed  "A  leading  dealer  in  one  of  the  Western  States  who  had 

Certification    sold  more  than  70,000  sacks  of  seed  in  one  potato-growing 

section  said  the  seed  was  free  from  disease,  but  that,  *due 
largely  to  weather  and  soil  conditions,  some  of  it  showed  black  leg',"  says 
an  editorial  in  the  Americrji  Potato  Journal  (June).     "The  growers  now  in- 
sist' that  the  seed  should  not  Yid^yq  been  certified.    Many  of  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  certified  seed  potatoes  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  cons'omer  hag  been  improperly  advised  con- 
cerning what  he  can  expect  when  he  purchases  certified  seed  potatoes.  Many 
believe,  for  example,  th^^t  when  they  purchase  certified  seed,  this  should 
be  free  from  rliizcctonia.    The  consumer  must  be  advised  that  it  is  partly 
his  responsibility  to  see  that  this  disease  is  eliminated  from  the  seed. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  black  leg  is  particularly  bad,  for  if  black 
leg  is  found  in  the  crop  the  grower  places  the  blame  on  faulty  certifica- 
tion.    This  is  to  be  e:?rpected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  certification 
authorities  have  implied  that  black  leg,  like  mosaic  and  leaf  roll,  could 
"bo  largely  elimiinated  by  the  usual  field  and  tuber  inspections.    There  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.    Leach  in  Minnesota 
and  Bonde  in  Maine  have  demonstrated  tha.t  the  disease  is  carried  only  to  a 
slight  extent  in  seed  potatoes.    It  '"is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
recommendations  in  connection  with  this  disease  made  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
Conference  be  adopted  by  all  states  certifying  seed  potatoes." 

Homemade  Homes         "A  ^homemade  home  campaign,^  started  last  September  in 
In  Arkansas      Arkansas,"  says  the  Farm  Journal  ( J^aly) ,   "m£3kes  available  (at 

no  cost)  through  county  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  every 
county,  plans  for  low-cost  convenient,  comfortable  and  beautiful  farm  homes. 
Already,  according  to  Agricultural  Engineer  Deane  G-. Carter,  who  with  his 
staff  of  assistants  made  possible  this  plcm  service,  requests  for  plans  have 
topped  all  previous  records.  County  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  Ig 
northeast  Arkansas  counties  were  asked  for  1S9  blueprints  far  farm  build- 
ings within  two  months.  Requests  range  all  the  way  from  plans  for  the  homo 
itself  to  plans  for  storage  cellars,  and  iiiclude  requests  for  blueprints, 
calling  for  use  of  native  field  stone,  logs,  lumber,  or  combinations  of 
these,  .  ," 


